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KENNEDY LEGACY: THE SCHOOL PROGRAM DEFINED 


HEW Secretary Ribicoff found on his desk as he took up his new duties this week 
four brand new reports from the Office of Education defining current deficiencies in 
the nation's school systems and blueprinting what must be done over the next decade 
to correct shortages and meet the problems of growth. With these reports was a warn- 
ing from Ribicoff's Republican predecessor, Arthur S. Flemming, that the nation will 
fall short in the field of education “unless the federal government assumes a far 
greater share of the total responsibility than it has assumed to date." 





Confronting Ribicoff were reports that: 





(1) The classroom shortage is now 142,100 rooms, instead of the 132,200 reported 
a year earlier. This includes 66,100 rooms needed to relieve overcrowding and 76,000 
required to replace existing unsatisfactory facilities. Meantime enrollment in pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools rose during the year by more than a million to 
36,300,000 pupils (24.5 million in elementary schools, 11.8 million in secondary 
schools). There are 685,000 pupils on half-day schedules, and, altogether, 1,968,000 
pupils in excess of normal capacity, that is, on curtailed schedules or in over- 
crowded classrooms. The number of classroom teachers rose by 55,000 to a total of 
1,410,000. The report showed that 69,400 classrooms were built during the past year 
and 69,600 are scheduled for completion during the current school year. 





(2) The 10-year program recommended to meet staffing and construction needs of 
the nation's elementary and secondary public schools calls for: (a) assuring a pro- 
fessionally qualified and competent teacher in each classroom by increasing average 
salaries (by 1963-64) to 50% over the 1958-59 level, with further increases aver- 
aging 2% a year in the last half of the decade; and (b) construction, by 1969, of 
607,000 classrooms at an estimated cost of $26.8 billion. The 10-year cost of the 
salary increases recommended was figured at $37.9 billion. Goal, by 1964, is an 
average salary for teachers of $7,439 a year. 





(3) In higher education, it is calculated that by 1970 enrollment will nearly 
double, to more than 6 million, with 4.5 million attending full time. It will be 
necessary, during the decade, to recruit 336,000 new staff members (there are 350,000 
today). Salaries should rise to $15,400 average, against the present $8,600. Re- 
search staffs should be doubled, and so should graduate fellowships. Colleges and 
universities must seek greater support from traditional sources of financing and new 
sources of revenue. The federal government, the report says, "has a tremendous 
stake in the nation's higher education enterprise." 





(4) Increased demands for trained manpower, together with economic, social, and 
technological changes, will require considerable extension of vocational education 
programs and modification of some of them. The labor force, in the next 10 years, 
will grow more rapidly than the general population. Special vocational education 
programs should be provided for the unemployed, the handicapped, migrant farm work- 
ers, school drop-outs, and others. Guidance and placement programs must be extended, 
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a ae The budget submitted by former President Eisenhower proposed spending 
——— $860 million for educational programs. This represented just over 1 


NEWS percent of the total of $80.9 billion in recommended expenditures. 
= == E> 5 President Kennedy is expected to ask for extensive changes in the bud- @ 





get, but for practical reasons will not submit an entirely new one. The 
FRONT Eisenhower budget again proposed reduced expenditures for schools under 
the federally impacted areas legislation. For maintenance and operation 
in these areas he asked $77 million, instead of $187.3 million in last 
year's budget; for construction, $24.9 million instead of $63.4 million. 
These figures take account of the fact that the impacted areas legislation as it now 
stands would expire next June, except that there is permanent legislation affecting 
areas in which federal employees both live and work. The laws due to expire in June 
probably will be extended. 
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> A federal aid for school construction bill was introduced in the Senate by Minority 
Leader Dirksen of Illinois, in accordance with Republican promise to offer "constructive 
alternatives" to expected Administration proposals. The Dirksen bill would authorize $1 
billion, over four years, for construction only. 





PB Ohio's Gov. Mike DiSalle submitted to the executive committee of the Governors Con- 
ference a proposal for legislation to authorize rebate to the states of 5 percent of the 
federal income taxes collected within their borders. States would be required to use at 
least 40 percent of the money for schools, and, after a period of years, all of it. Di- 
Salle said eight governors approved. Similar proposals have not met with favor in prior 
sessions of Congress, 





PP New York's Supreme Court has upheld the right of a parent to inspect school records 
of his child, in the absence of constitutional, legislative, or administrative permis- 
sion or prohibition. The court held the parent derived his right to inspect the records 
not as a taxpayer seeking public records, but "from his relationship with the school @ 
authorities as a parent who, under compulsory education, has delegated to them educa- 
tional authority over his child." 





> The Southern Assembly sponsored by Tulane University, with representatives from nine 
states, while recognizing that federal aid for higher education is a "fact of life," ex- 
pressed its preference for private, state and local support and warned of dangers in 
federal aid. Its report, which came on heels of Civil Rights Commission recommendation 
that federal funds be withheld from colleges which practice racial segregation, said one 
danger was "forced acceptance of social objectives unrelated to education." 





® Virginia is planning a state-wide network of five ETV stations, operated as a joint 
venture by the state department of education, colleges, universities, museums, and pro- 
fessional educational organizations. Richmond's school superintendent, H. I. Willett, 
found 25 other Virginia districts interested in co-operating. Plan proposes partici- 
pating school systems would pay a dollar a year per pupil for each course taken, 








> Kansas Gov. John Anderson proposed to the legislature that state aid be withheld, 
after 1962, to elementary schools enrolling fewer than 20 pupils; high schools enrolling 
fewer than 50. Kansas has 627 such elementary schools, 145 such high schools. Kansas 
Comprehensive Educational Survey recommends a school district for each county, to go 
into operation unless acceptable alternatives are presented; legislative council pro- 
poses further study. State superintendent urges voluntary consolidation. 


® Issuance of free textbooks in Colorado has been called into question through a suit 





in one district where the point was raised that textbooks can be issued free only after © 
an election in the district. Election requirement appears to have been overlooked in 
some districts, including 87 formed through reorganization in 1957. 
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PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 





Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
January 26, 1961 


The Senators Square Off 


i Two eloquent spokesmen for opposite views of federal aid to schools, hous- 

- ing, and health will argue it out tonight on the premiere of the revamped 
"Face the Nation" on CBS-TV. Senator Barry Goldwater, leading right-wing Re- 
publican, will take on liberal Democratic Senator Eugene McCarthy. Topic is 
"Does A Big Federal Government Threaten Our Freedom?" The new "Face" (alter- 
nating with "CBS Reports") is now also under producer Fred Friendly. Its de- 
bate format does away with drawbacks of campaign encounters by permitting cross- 
examination and much rebuttal, to clarify misleading claims. Here's a chance 
to see some of the federal support dragons slain--and to see how a clever oppo- 
nent may obscure the true issues. (Thursday, Jan. 26, 10-11 p.m. E.S.T., CBS-TV) 





Everyones Proud of These Schools 


The "Action in Education" program rolls merrily along in Better Homes & 








Gardens this month, with deadline reminders for its second annual competition 


to stimulate local action for the improvement of education. Projects completed 
between May 15, 1960, and June 1, 1961, may be nominated, but entries must be 
postmarked by June 1. The magazine lists all the rules, along with case histo- 
ries of five of the 50 communities honored last year: Grangeville, Idaho (bond 
issue); Chagrin Falls, Ohio (teacher recruitment); Sarasota, Fla. (merit pay 

and teaching innovations); Nassau County Jail, East Meadow, N. Y. (school for 
inmates); and Philadelphia (state legislative campaign by citizens). The Na- 
tional Education Association and National School Boards Association co-operate 
with BH&G in the awards program. (February Better Homes & Gardens, on sale now) 





More on the Question-Boxes 


Auto-tutoring devices are assessed by Science Digest, in an article titled 
"Teaching Machines--Blessing or Curse?" The verdict is favorable. In four 
pages, it succinctly outlines the origins and principles of automated instruc- 
tion, without emotionalism or scaremongering. A handy briefing for the layman 
or classroom teacher, compact and lucid. (February Science Digest, on sale now) 








Week-End Memory - Joggler 


82 CBS Sunday doubleheader includes rebroadcast of "Big City--1980," showing 

~ (coincidentally) what Philadelphia schools do for the city, and vice versa; 
also "The Drop-Out,"' about a boy whose father belittles formal education. 
(Sunday, Jan. 29, "Big City," 4-5 p.m.; "Drop-Out," 9-9:30 p.m. E.S.T., CBS-TV) 





4 Nore: Curck Loca Listincs For Late CHANGes. 
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Cardinal's Criticism i 


The full text of Francis Cardinal Spellman's attack on the Kennedy approach 
to school aid is given in an article, "Under Catholic Church Fire: Kennedy's eq 
School Plan,"' in the current U. S. News & World Report. Also included in the 
article are reactions from the Rev. Dr. Oswald C. J. Hoffmann, public-relations 
director of the Lutheran Church--Missouri Synod, and from the Rev. Willis Hubert 
Porter, associate general secretary of the American Baptist Convention. For 
press reaction see the editorial from the Washington Post, reprinted below. 

(Jan. 30 U.S. News & World Report, on sale now) 

















The Public's Schools 


"Cardinal Spellman has done a disservice to the country by reinjecting a 
religious controversy into the issue of Federal aid to the public schools. Ina 
speech in New York the other day the Cardinal criticized a Kennedy task force 
report recommending financial assistance to all public schools on the ground 
that ‘such legislation would discriminate against a multitude of children be- 
cause their parents choose to exercise their constitutional right to educate 
them in accordance with their religious belief.' His Eminence is, we think, 
under a misapprehension. 





"Public schools are operated by public servants and supported by public 
funds because of a belief that they promote the general welfare. All Americans 
have a right to send their children to those schools. All Americans also have a 
right, if they prefer, to send their children to parochial or other private 
schools for specialized education in religious doctrine or for other special 
needs and interests. But they cannot expect public funds to support those paro- r 
chial or private schools; and least of all those that give instruction in reli- 
gious matters. 








"Cardinal Spellman needs to be told bluntly that under the United States 
Constitution public funds may not be used for any manner of religious instruc- 
tion; moreover, wherever public funds are employed, some measure of public con- 
trol must follow to protect the public interest. The proposed Federal aid to 
education discriminates against no Americans. It leaves the public schools open 
to all without discrimination; and it protects the religious freedom of those 
who wish to send their children to religious schools by keeping those schools 
altogether free from public regulation. 





"Happily, the United States has been free from the kind of bitter conflict 
over state support of church schools which has envenomed French politics for 
half a century. That kind of conflict is calamitous for church and state alike. 
The founders of the American Republic sought to guard against it by erecting an 
absolute wall of separation between the two. The Cardinal had better face it: 
that wall is not going to be breached now." 

(Editorial, The Washington Post, Saturday, Jan. 21, 1961) 
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STAFF USE STUDY ENDS, STARTS AGAIN 


Team teaching appears to be good for students, may be even better for teachers. In 
projects sponsored across the country by the Commission on the Experimental Utilization 
of the Staff in the Secondary School, team teaching has been tested under various plans 
and evaluated with these general results: 





@ Students progress just as rapidly and sometimes more rapidly under 
the lecture class-small discussion group plan of team teaching, 
They respond to the emphasis the plan places on more independent study. 


@ Teachers are more able to meet the differential needs of students. 


@ Teachers have time to develop their skills and to grow professionally. 
As the University of Chicago Laboratory School reported: "It is most 
obvious to those who have observed the team that the year iias been one 
of considerable growth for the teachers involved. Such growth must 
inevitably be translated into better teaching." 





Pitfalls in team teaching: some teachers tend to waste the extra time provided un- 
der the plan; teacher turnover keeps the "teams" constantly reorienting and training; 
and teaching tends to become more subject-matter centered than student centered, 


These summaries of experiments in teacher training are just a few among many reported 
in the fourth and final report of the commission, a project of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. Established by the NASSP four years ago, the commission 
has done more than any previous group to stimulate experimentation in American public 
secondary schools. With $1 million from the Fund for the Advancement of Education and 
the Ford Foundation, the commission has sponsored projects involving 100 junior and 
senior high schools. According to J. Lloyd Trump, director of the commission, it would 
have been "happy" to have examined and promoted more projects than were submitted to it. 





Not all of the significant work of the commission is limited to team teaching. It 
helped Utah develop a state-level program of experimentation in which eight different 
studies were directed at the most crucial educational needs in Utah. Other projects 
dealt with mechanical teaching aids; a program of teacher recruitment through scholar- 
ships and planned laboratory experiences; group guidance through radio broadcasts; pro- 
grams for superior students; and various adaptations of the "Trump Plan" for staff util- 
ization. These projects are summarized in the January issue of the NASSP Bulletin. 





Lloyd Michael, superintendent of Evanston (I11.) Township High School and chairman 
of the commission, believes that schools, like industry, must spend money and time on 
research "to discover better ways of doing things."'’ Proof that the status quo is out- 
moded in secondary education is the appointment of a new Committee on Staff Utilization 
and a new $50,000 grant to continue the research, 








>—— Pretty Fair, Harvard 


John F. Kennedy is the sixth Harvard alumnus to gain the Presidency. Others: 
both Adamses, both Roosevelts, and Rutherford B. Hayes. Counting six of the 34 
presidents among her graduates, Harvard leads all others in this respect. Of 
the first 100 men and women President Kennedy named to high federal office, 21 
were connected with Harvard. Four of the 10 Cabinet members are Harvard men. 

So are six of the close advisers who do not have Cabinet status. 




















W. Scott Milligan, superintendent of schools, Longview, Wash., has 
been appointed assistant state superintendent of public instruction in 
charge of administration and finance for Washington State. >> Harry S. 

NEWS- Adams, superintendent of schools, Elizabeth, N. J., has accepted the 

=| position of assistant commissioner in charge of the Division Against 
MAKERS Discrimination, New Jersey State Dept. of Education. »» Mrs. Clifford 
N. Jenkins, of Roslyn Heights, Long Island, N.Y., has been nominated 
for election as president of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers at its annual convention, May 21-24, to succeed Mrs. James C. 
Parker, of Grand Rapids, Mich., president since 1958. >> Andrew G. Truxal will leave 
the presidency of Hood College, Frederick, Md., to become dean of the new Anne Arun- 
del Junior College, opening at Severna Park, Md., in September. >» » Kenneth E. Dawson, 
a teacher in the Montgomery County, Md., public schools, has been appointed by the 
American Industrial Arts Assn. as its first full-time executive secretary. The AIAA, 
with 6,038 members and an active student membership, has been a department of the 
National Education Assn, since 1940 and this month ‘ae an office in the NEA head- 
quarters building. 
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> Robert Ulich, James Bryant Conant Professor of Education, Emeritus, Harvard 
Univ., in his new book, The Education of Nations (Harvard Univ. Press, 325 p., 
$6.75), says: "Whatever the continent and the nation, its future will largely de- 
pend on the quality and the extent of public education." But, he adds: "In their 
understandable desire for better leadership several younger nations have built their 
educational system upside down, that is, they have created too many higher institu- 
tions rather than elementary and practical schools.... Such conditions inevitably 
produce the alienation of an intellectual group from the totality of the population 
(lawyers instead of leaders) and finally an intellectual proletariat, uprooted, un- 
employed, and consequently dissatisfied and revolutionary."'" Ulich concludes: "Pes- 
talozzi is still right when he demands the education of the head, the heart, and the 
hand, and with intelligent youth the last element in the triad of education will not 
take away undue time and strength from the first two. On the contrary, some practi- 
cally constructive activity will support the general learning. In the long run one 
cannot build a culture on overburdened and nervous scientists, on the one hand, and 
television audiences, on the other hand." 








P John M. Stalnaker, president, National Merit Scholarship Corp., this week re- 
ported that almost 80 percent of the 461 Merit Scholars who received their college 
degrees in 1960 or before were graduated with academic honors. The Merit Program 
was established in 1955 through grants from Ford Foundation and Carnegie Corp. 
Scholarships are financed by National Merit's resources and by private sponsors, 
most of them business corporations and corporate foundations. In the period 1956-60, 
the 4,473 Merit Scholars and Honorary Merit Scholars have come from 2,420 different 
high schools. Stalnaker said he believed the program's lasting benefits may be con- 
tributions to: a wider and deeper respect for learning; encouraging the pursuit of 
excellence at all educational levels; stimulating increased assistance for especially 
able students with financial need and greater support of educational institutions by 
both the private and public sectors of the economy; increased knowledge about the 
discovery and development of the talented. 
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